THE   LIFE   OF   HORACE   WALPOLE
Many have read this description, but not all remember
the conclusion, which concerns the reporter himself:
" My Lord Talbot was neuter; he and I were of a party;
my opinion was strongly with the opposition; I could not
vote for the treaties; I would not vote against Mr. Fox,
It is ridiculous perhaps, at die end of such a debate, to give
an account of my own silence; and as it is of very little
consequence what I did, so it is very unlike me to justify
myself. You know how much I hate professions of integrity;
and my pride is generally too great to care what the generality
of people say of me: but your heart is good enough to make
me wish you should think well of mine."
Nothing could be more characteristic of the period and
of the man. Horace Walpole had no constituents to concern
themselves as to how he voted; he was, as he said, " a whig
in grain," but there were at this moment properly speaking
no parties. A vote might be given from principle, and he
detested the treaties which might draw on war. Again, votes
might be given for interest; but, as he prided himself on
saying, he wanted nothing and was content with the provision
which he owed to his father. Again, a vote might be given
for friendship and though he admired Pitt and agreed with
him, he was the friend of Mr. Fox. So between one thing
and another he sat, listened, enjoyed, no doubt cheered, but
did not vote. At least during the quarter of a century that
he served in parliament, and perhaps during all his life, his
attention was more engrossed by politics than by any other
theme; but in political life he was always the looker oflu
What he actually did in the political field was seldom do&e
from any political reason*
The odd part of it, to our ideas, is that Pitt was still a
member of the administration which he was attacking.
However, that was settled a few days latet by a group of
dismissals. Pitt's disgrace did not mend matters for the
Court party; he now was on the warpath in full panoply,
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